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Chariwaria 


GENERAL ANTONESCU and Herr HITLER met recently for 
a short monologue. 
° °o 


The old have memories which entrance the young. It 
must be quite common nowadays for one old lady to tell 
another that she is going to spend a happy hour teaching 
her grandson how to suck eggs if there were any. 


° ° 
“Punch Straightens His 
Nose,” says a heading. We 


deny it. 
° ° 


When the political writers 
were wondering who there was 
with the qualifications neces- 
sary for the post of Production 
Minister, we ourselves could 


only think of Aladdin. 


° °o 





Members of Parliament 
asked why the Brains Trust should get paid for answering 
simple questions. Members of the general public, unlike 
M.P.s, do not get paid for asking them. 


° ° 


A Doncaster man claims in a letter to a trade journal 
that Yorkshiremen are the best egg-producers. Since we 
couldn’t keep many Yorkshiremen on our ration of 
balancer meal we’ll just have to 
stick to fowls. 


° ° 


Another Glimpse of the Obvious 


“For our people it is tonnage that 
will turn the scale.”—Leading Article. 


° ° 


A Rome astronomer claims to 
have discovered a new comet. Any 
time now an oration is expected 
from Signor GayDA with the com- 
forting news that, after all, the 
Italian Empire is expanding. 





A tennis writer recollects that when Japanese players 
appeared at Wimbledon they seldom leapt over the net 
like the others. They infiltrated through. 


° ° > 
In his young days HitTLeEr belonged to a debating society. 
Things are different now. The Reichstag just listens. 


° ° 


In the recent sea-action in 
the Channel visibility was so 
poor that the R.A.F. had 
to bomb the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau from memory. 


° ° 


Beauty contests are now 
forbidden in Germany. No 
wonder Dr. GoEBBELS looks 
so downhearted. 





° ° 


A military critic wonders how many fully confident 
generals Britain possesses to-day. Oh, quite fifteen million; 
that is, counting the ones who aren’t in the Army, as well. 


° ° 


Neutral opinion considers the attempted invasion of 
Eire as a probable Axis move in the near future. Berlin 
confidently expects DE VALERA to begin his intolerable 
encirclement of the Reich almost 
any day now. 


° ° 


Qualification 


“T am a Scotsman of temperate habits, 
but have been in England for the past 
six years.”—Reply to Advertisement. 


° ° 


A paragraphist mentions that it 
is a long time since the FUEHRER 
and Signor Musso.in1 last met on 
the Brenner Pass. And the next 
time it might be a head-on collision. 
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Bees and the R.A.F. Again 


HE R.A.F. Mess, Prangmere, went into committee 
on the subject of bees again last evening. 
It began when Group-Captain Boost, entering the 
Mess and calling for a glass of near-sherry, pointed out 
severely to the Mess Secretary that there had been no 
honey at tea. The Mess Secretary talked convincingly 
about natural shortages for seven minutes, and Group- 
Captain Boost listened for one and a half of thém. At the 
end of it all he said something had to be done about this 
damn sherry—and about the honey, why didn’t the Mess 
keep bees, in fact let bees be kept, and he supposed he 
might as well try another glass of this Fino Horrifico, 
wine type. 

Wing-Commander Blower then proposed that Pilot 
Officer Airscrew be appointed Station Bee-Master. This 
was carried with one dissentient, Pilot Officer Airscrew, 
who in an impassioned speech said bees were a menace, 
they carried far too efficient a rear gunner, why should the 
Mess have bées, who wanted even one bee, let alone 
several... 

Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute here said thanks very 
much, he’d have one beer, or even several if the offer was 
being extended, and that Pilot-Officer Airscrew should 
speak more distinctly, for the moment it had sounded just 
as though he had said bee, not beer. Pilot-Officer Airscrew 
replied heatedly he did say bee, BEE, BEE. Flight-Lieutenant 
Lyne-Shute said thanks again, waiter, one bee in a large 
tankard, and put it down to Pilot-Officer Airscrew. 

Pilot-Officer Rudder said the C.O.’s idea of keeping bees 
was a cracking fine one. Pilot-Officer Nosedyve said yes, 
wizard. Flying-Officer Flaps agreed, adding that sugar was 
necessary to sustain life. Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute 
said there was sugar in beer, as far as his life was concerned. 
Flying-Officer Talespin pointed out that he (Lyne-Shute) 
was evidently under the impression he had as many 
lives as a cat. Squadron-Leader Undercart said two cats. 
Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute said laugh away, they were 
just jealous of people who could drink beer, he didn’t know 
what young fellows were coming to, why when he was in 
the R.F.C. in the last ... Wing- -Commander Blower said 
spare them, they knew it by heart. 

Group-Captain Boost said he hoped the Mess beekeeping 
would be instructive as well as profitable. Pilot-Officer 
Prune said one could learn an awful lot about everything 
from everything if only one could remember it. Squadron- 
Leader Overgrease, Engineer Officer, said the bees’ main- 
tenance system must be wizard, for the best authorities 
stated that the busy little bee improved each shining hour, 
showing that they ran a 24-hour crash service. Pilot-Officer 
Prune added thit they also gathered honey all the day from 
ev ry opening flow’r, and that if they were to take the bees’ 
system to heart the mess bar ought to run a 24-hour 
serv— .. .  Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute here swiftly 
identified himself with the last speaker’s remark. 

Wing-Commander Blower said Pilot-Officer Prune had 
fallen for duff gen, gathering honey, to a bee, was work . 
Pilot-Officer Nosedyve said what was that last word, Sir, 
never heard of it. Continuing, Wing-Commander Blower 
asked how Pilot-Officer. Prune would like to maintain 
standing patrols all the day. Flying-Officer Talespin said 
Prune was thinking only of the drones who spent their 
time knocking back stoops of nectar at the local, the only 
standing patrol a drone did was waiting outside for opening 


I 


time, drones were not keen types at all to have in a Bee 
Squadron, and if Pilot-Officer Drone thought .. . 

The rest of his remark was inaudible owing to a spirited 
protest from Pilot-Officer Prune. Wing-Commander Blower 
said now, boys, chuck it. 

Flying-Officer Flaps said air tactics could be learned 
from the queen bee, who had obviously studied the War 
Manual, Part I, for the first queen to be air-borne 
immediately shot up all the other queens in their hangars, 
thus achieving air superiority (cheers), showing maintenance 
of the aim (cheers) and the offensive spirit (cheers), he 
thanked the committee for their cheers and... Flight- 
Lieutenant Lyne-Shute said did he say beers, because if so, 
he (Lyne-Shute) would . . . 

Group-Captain Boost here let in his override and said 
for God’s sake stop nattering, Pilot-Officer Airscrew, as 
O0.C. Bees, was to indent forthwith for a Wing of bees 
with the necessary hangars and other ancillary equipment, 
to organize said Wing, when posted, into two operational 
Squadrons, allot main and satellite honey-fields after 
suitable reconnaissance, and report progress at the next 
meeting, had he got that? Pilot-Officer Prune, with some 
inconsequence, pointed out that so worked the honey bees, 
Sir, creatures that by a rule in nature, Sir, taught the act 
of order to a peopled kingdom. .. . Flight-Lieutenant 
Lyne-Shute said that he personally had been in the act of 
ordering a beer, but if Prune insisted . . 

The meeting then broke up. A.A. 


° ° 


Temporal Power 


OWN Whitehall way where the great ones fare, 
1) Where the cars of Marshals and Sea Lords ply, 
At a sight most amazing I stopped to stare: 
A cop with a monocle fixed in his eye. 


In the stream of the traffic I saw him stand 
The master of everything passing by, 
Searce deigning to lift his lordly hand 
But wielding his power with his eye-glassed eye. 


Motorists shiver and clap on the brake, 
Criminals blush and prepare to die, 
Pedestrians dither and horses quake 
When caught in the glint of that gleaming eye. 


In the witness box when he takes his stance 
Majestic and ready to testify, 

The case is decided by one swift glance 
Through the glittering glass in that scornful eye. 


And even the Hyde Park pigs who feed 
On the canteen scraps in the Station sty, 
Grow fatter to meet their country’s need, 
Compelled by the glare of the eye-glassed eye. 


Old London has lived through her “finest hour,” 
Her head is erect and her heart remains high, 
But she bows with a smile to the temporal power 

Of an eye-glass fixed in a constable’s eye. 
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EALLY, Charteris is too bad. 
The Staff Room is seething 


with discontent. Although 
Charteris has more or less been sent to 
Coventry he persists in his efforts to 
teach geography realistically or, as he 
so often proclaims, “‘to make geography 
live.” Why the blighter has not been 
called up we cannot find out. Certainly 
he looks little more than forty and his 
behaviour suggests a quarter of that 
age. This week, for instance, he is 
“doing” North Africa—he has been 
“doing” it since last August. He has 
converted his room into a sand-pit in 
an attempt to reproduce the Libyan 
campaign in miniature. Naturally the 
sand does not remain in his room. It 
is mostly in my French readers, in my 
ink-wells and in the pencil-sharpener 
(sabotage). 
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“May I offer you my seat, Madam?” 


Making Geography Live 


On Wednesday afternoon (as on so 
many Wednesday afternoons) I was 
waiting to teach Lower Threes the 
rudiments of the verb “faire” causa- 
tively. They were already five minutes 
late when Migson Minimus burst in to 
say ‘‘ Mr. Charteris’s apologies, Sir, and 
would you mind if we’re two minutes 
late as we’re shelling Benghazi?’’— 
and to depart on the instant. Soon 
afterwards the whole school was made 
forcibly aware of the heavy barrage that 
our fellows were putting up to cover an 
infantry advance on Benina aerodrome. 
There were loud reports from pop-guns 
and paper bags, and a continuous 
bedlam which I presume was meant to 
represent the sound of shells passing 
overhead. The whole school stopped 
work. It had to. At long last cheers 
broke out, the Union Jack was hoisted 


over the Government buildings, the 
door opened and Lower Threes and a 
lot more sand came pouring out. I said 
nothing to Charteris on that occasion. 

I had given him a piece of my mind 
only the previous week after the fiasco 
of the French exam. You see, not 
content with covering the floors of the 
school with the clay mountains of 
Abyssinia, the sands of Libya and the 
snows of Norway, he has the effrontery 
to decorate the walls of every room 
with hideous maps and posters. In my 
French room he went to the extreme 
limit of impertinence in pasting a 
gaudy futuristic travel poster of St. 
Moritz over a notice which I had care- 
fully drawn in Indian ink to emphasize 
the importance of such points as “After 
‘after’ use compound infinitive,” “me, 
te, se, nous, vous, etc., 


” 


and 
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“Pronoun object goes before the verb 
except in the imperative affirmative.” 

Question 5 of my French Examina- 
tion Paper for Remove A read “Write 
an essay of 200 words on Paris.” 
When I marked the answers I was 
astounded to find that without excep- 
tion they began—‘‘ Paris est situé sur 
les deux rives de la Seine, a une 
altitude variant de 26m. a 218m... .” 
and continued for 200 words in each 
case exactly the same. Of course I 
realized what had happened. The 
boys had copied unashamedly from one 
of Charteris’s tom-fool P.L.M. posters 
revealing the glories of France. He 
had ruined my exam. and [ told him 
so in no uncertain terms. 

Perhaps his worst fault is in 
connection with the Staff Room 
newspapers. As soon as Bagworthy, 
the old porter, places them on the 
racks (at 9.20 a.m.) Charteris bounds 
up from his chair brandishing a pair of 
editorial scissors and calmly relieves 
every newspaper of its maps. These 
he distributes to the group captains of 
his geography-room campaigns. Quite 
naturally we resent this mutilation of 
our reading-matter, particularly in these 
days of paper shortage. It is most 
disconcerting to be unable to verify 
your interpretation of Joseph McLeod’s 
or Wilfred Pickles’s war news, and a 
few weeks ago I lost sixpence in a small 
bet with Cartwright, the chemistry 
man, who held the view that Hong 
Kong is insular. My own opinion that 
it was peninsular was directly traceable 
to Charteris’s misdemeanours with the 
newspapers. 

Still, if I have anything to complain 
of, poor Wilkinsummer has more. 
Wilkinsummer tends the school garden, 
which was last year growing excellent 
crops of potatoes, spinach and onions. 
I forgot to-mention that for his major 
attempts to make geography live, 
Charteris has utilized the playing-fields. 
Across the Second XI cricket-pitch 
there now runs a stream loaded with 
silt which it deposits beneath the goal- 
posts on the hockey-pitch. Nailed to 
the cross-bar runs a notice in the neat 
calligraphy of Charteris: “Alluvial fan 
—delta conditions.” However, I began 
with Wilkinsummer. Revenons a nos 
moutons. Charteris and his playmates 
dug realistic trenches and constructed 
earthworks to illustrate a lesson on 
“The Geography behind the Fall of 
France.” These trenches and earth- 
works ran alongside Wilkinsummer’s 
cabbage patch. Imagine his horror 
when one day he sees Monitor Whig- 
more’s head pop up in the middle of 
his onion bed and (the next moment) 
watches the greater part of his garden 
disappear into a maze of human 
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warrens. Charteris, in apology, merely 
said ‘Perhaps we did sap a little 
too far.” 

Charteris plans to “do” the Russian 
campaign shortly. In that case he will 
almost certainly turn off the school 
hot-water system, and I shall hand in 
my notice to the Governors. 


° ° 


Chess 


HESS must be played according 

to rules. These may be official 

A and international or unofficial 

and local. Most people, including my 

brother-in-law and I, use the latter. 
Our rules are these: 


1. The player who is not in play 
when my sister comes in to tell us that 
the fire has gone out is responsible for 
relighting it. 

2. No breaks are to be made for 
meals. All sustenance is to be brought 
alongside the board in sandwich form 
and consumed noiselessly during the 
play. 

3. A piece is deemed to be moved 
irrecoverably once the finger has lost 
contact with it, unless that piece is a 
queen, in which case the opponent is 
expected to indicate any impending 
doom and is then allowed one sneer. 

4. Itshall be the duty of the person 
not in play to answer onlookers’ 
questions regarding the peculiar move- 
ment of the pieces. If demonstration is 
necessary (for example, “a knight goes 
like this . . .”) only those pieces already 
removed from the board may be used. 

5. If, before the game, certain 
pieces cannot be recovered from the 
baby’s play-pen, pipe-bowls may be 
substituted. 

6. It shall be the duty of the player 
not in play to nod when the onlooker 
says “I suppose it’s rather like 
draughts ?” 

7. Ifa war ora wife intervenes and 
the game is left unfinished, the board 
and its pieces shall be placed on the top 
of the bookcase and instructions shall 
be given that no dusting is to be done. 

8. In regard to “castling,” the rule 
is somewhat elastic. Unless any one of 
the players has mastered the official 
ruling within the past twenty-four 
hours and can prove that no unfair 
advantage is obtained by adhering to 
that ruling, then a player may “castle,” 
provided that he has not been “in 
check,” or (sometimes) provided that 
neither the rook nor the king has been 
moved, or (sometimes) provided that 
the game is young. 


The unwritten part of the constitu- 
tion is equally important. For example, 
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it is considered the thing for the owner 
of the chess-set to preface each game 
(or series) with a selection from the 
following remarks: 


“T really must get these knights’ 
heads stuck on.” 

“White to play and mate in three,” 
or, facetiously, in three 
thousand.” 

“See, which way does the board go 
—is it the black square on the right ?” 

“Are you sure you are quite com- 
fortable there?” 

“I’m going to experiment in this 
game.” 

All this relates of course to the 
domestic game. Chess is even more 
complicated when played in staff- 
rooms and offices. Two players (called 
the principals) set up the board and 
play the opening moves. The “extras” 
arrive and divide themselves roughly 
into two sides which stand behind the 
principals and blow into their ears and 
down their necks. The extras then 
play out the game, allowing the 
principals to move the pieces. Some- 
times one of the extras will play on 
both sides and is thereby enabled to 
prove his theses, At the end of the 
game neither the principals nor the 
extras put the chess-men back in the 
box. 

Some years ago I was fortunate 
enough to play against a chess 
champion. His eyes were blind-folded 
and he played twenty games con- 
currently. I was so amazed by this 
performance (he won nineteen games 
and drew the other) that I invited 
several friends to allow me to conduct 
a similar experiment. I am afraid that 
they regarded the experiment too 
flippantly, for after three hours’ play, 
during which time I had made the 
move P-K3 on each board, overturned 
the coffee-pot and cracked my shins 
more than once, I beeame conscious of 
an uncanny silence. When I had torn 
away my handkerchief I found a note 
on the mantelpiece which read: “See 
you in ‘The Grapes,’ Dr. Alekhine.” 

There are other things about chess, 
such as its awful fascination and the 
way it wrecks homes, but there is no 
time to go into that. 

I regard the Russian system of 
government — the conception of a 
Socialist-Soviet-Chess-Nationalist Re- 
public—as ideal, and that is why I am 
a communist. 

° ° 


“The Home Secretary announced in 
Parliament that the extra hour will come 
in on the night of Saturday, April 4, which 
is Easter Sunday, and will end on Saturday, 
August 8.”—Evening Paper. 


What would that be, Shrove Tuesday ? 








OW that we can reckon the 
extent of our Air Force career 
not in days but in weeks, there 

has suddenly grown up amongst us a 
most unorthodox attitude of mind 
towards our N.C.O.s. 

Second-class Aircraftman Spridge, 
who sometimes gets a little sentimental 
at the N.A.A.F.I. liquor-bar, expressed 
his deep sympathy the other night 
with those set in authority over us. 
They were denied, he declared huskily, 
the comfort of that fine freemasonry 
which enabled the lower ranks to 
endure unflinchingly every manner 
of humiliation and persecution. For- 
bidden by considerations of discipline 
from associating with either their 
superiors or their subordinates, they 
had also to be constantly on their 
guard against the machinations of 
their colleagues, none of whom (it was 
Second-class Aircraftman Spridge’s 
opinion) would think twice about 
leaving a fellow N.C.O. to “hold the 
can.” 

And we are now generally agreed 
that the main anxiety of all non- 
commissioned ranks (and, it is sus- 
pected, of commissioned ranks also) 
arises from the constant necessity to 
dispose of a can of some sort; for, 
whatever deficiencies of equipment 
there may or may not be in the Royal 
Air Force, there is always a more than 
adequate supply of these treacherous 
utensils. 

Their exact nature and function was 
for a long time a mystery to us, and 
although we were quick to discover 
the meaning of “gen” and “bind” 
and other commonplaces of Air Force 
phraseology, we were frankly puzzled 
when we overheard one corporal say 
to another, ““What! And carry the 
can for you?”’ Nor were we any the 
wiser when we heard the reply— 
“Well, you’ve only got to pass it to 
the Medical Orderly.” 

When Corporal Baker, appealing to 
us to make an imposing display at the 
Commanding Officer’s Inspection, con- 
cluded vehemently with the words— 
“And for pity’s sake remember, Number 
Seventeen Squad, that J ’ave to carry 
all your cans!”’—we wondered whether 
this should be regarded as an injunc- 
tion to hand the Corporal our mess- 
tins when parading the following 
morning. It was argued by one or two 
thinking airmen that such a course 
would transcend even those heights 
of lunatic procedure to which Service 
life is rapidly accustoming us—but it 
was our first Commanding Officer’s 
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Adastral Bodies 


Our Betters 


Inspection, and we were prepared for 
anything. Second-class Aircraftman 
Gunthorpe’s assurance that he had 
witnessed the inspection of a Senior 
Course the week before and had not 
seen a single corporal bearing thirty 
mess-tins in his arms as he marched 
beside his squad did nothing to clear 
up the mystery. 

However, all things are revealed in 
the long run, and it was again through 
the insatiable curiosity of Second-class 
Aircraftman Gunthorpe that a further 
grain was garnered into our growing 
store of knowledge. He stepped for- 
ward smartly some days ago and made 
his inquiry with engaging simplicity. 
“Corporal,” said he—‘‘what are the 
cans that everybody has to carry?” 
The Corporal sighed before replying, 
but it was not in his nature to withhold 
information. 

‘**Look,” he said, ‘‘an airman comes 
to me and wants to park ’is kit-bag in 
a corner of the Armoury. I say, ‘Okay.’ 
Right. Next day, when Sergeant Coote 
starts creatin’ about ‘is Armoury 
being bunged up to the ceiling with 
airmen’s kit, who carries the can?”’ 

“Er—” said Second-class Aircraft- 
man Gunthorpe, interested. 

“Who gets a bumpin’, then? Eh? 
Well, J do, don’t 1? Because the dizzy 
airman has been an’ told the Sergeant 
that J said it would be okay, hasn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, Corporal!” The whole squad 
knows the answer to this. 

“Well, then, you big sillies, there I 
am—'olding the can, aren’t I? And 
that’s where you’re lucky, see? No 
cans to carry. Always got some poor 
old corporal to pass the can to. And 
if you take a tip from me you'll stay 
that way. If you ever get to be 
corporals’’—a shy titter ran through 
the ranks at this highly imaginative 
suggestion—“and an airman wants to 
park ‘is kit-bag in the Armoury, what 
will you tell ’im, Gunthorpe?” 

Thus appealed to, Second -class 
Aircraftman Gunthorpe cleared his 
throat, rolled his eyes nervously and 
stood absent-mindedly at ease, finally 
choosing to regard the question as 
purely rhetorical. 

“You'd tell ’im that you couldn’t 
give ’im permission—tell ‘im to go 
and see the N.C.O. in charge; in other 
words, you would Pass the Can! Right. 
And what would the N.C.O. in charge 
do? He’d say that the only person 
who could give official sanction was 
the Section Flight-Sergeant, wouldn’t 
he? In other words, he would 3” 
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“Pass the can!” we roared. 

“He certainly would,” agreed 
Corporal Baker with conviction—“‘and 
what about the Flight-Sergeant ? What 
would he do?” 

“Pass the can!” 

“Pass the can. Right. He’d pass it 
to the Unit Warrant Officer—and so it 
goes on. And believe me, the higher a 
can gets, the faster it moves. That’s 
all you need to know about cans. 
Squa-a-a-ad, atten—sHuN!” 

And so, marching away, we saw the 
thing plainly at last. Some of us even 
fancied that on the cinematograph 
screen of our minds there was flashed 
a picture—a picture of innumerable 
cans being passed upwards from hand 
to hand, each hand a little better 
manicured, a little slower to accept 
and quicker to relinquish than the one 
before it. 

Second-class Aircraftman Gunthorpe, 
speaking skilfully out of the corner of 
his mouth, voiced a new query which 
now puzzled us all. Where did all these 
cans go to? Who held them in the end ? 
Cans, after all, can’t just vanish into 
thin air. 

It was Second-class Aircraftman 
Pewsey who made reply. 

“Can’t they!” said he. 

Second-class Aircraftman Pewsey 
has been in another and equally 
bewildering war. 


° ° 


Pig! 


PEAK not about your dear relation 
Such dreadful words, O daughter 
mine; 
My ears abhor vituperation 
In phrases such as “ill-bred swine.” 


Say rather that his great ambition’s 
To bear throughout his life on high 

The standard of the sound traditions 
And training of the old cool sty. 





How much 


WASTE PAPER 


have you put out this 

week? Remember how 

badly it is needed, and 
try to find more. 
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Snow 


“e 


E can’t possibly go on the 
square to-day,” said Lieuten- 
ant Vague plaintively, “so 
we will proceed to the concert hall. I 
will talk to the men about China.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Sergeant Green. 
“March off, Sir?” 

‘March off,” said Lieutenant Vague. 

We marched off, blessing the snow, 
because we were on a month’s “rest” 
between two periods of genuine sapper- 
ing, and nothing is so exhausting to a 
Home Service Company as a period of 
“rest.” ‘‘Rest” consists of drill, P.T., 
route-marches, and the revision of all 
the things we have happily forgotten 
since our training days. To listen to 
Lieutenant Vague talking about China 
was perhaps not an ideal way of 
spending the morning, but it was 
better than drill. 

We were within a few yards of the 
concert-hall when Three Section, led by 
Lieutenant Flower, rounded the cook- 
house, evidently also bound for the 
concert hall. 

“Hurry our men along, Sergeant 
Green,” said Lieutenant Vague, “or 
Three Section will bag the hall.” 

“Two Section,” bellowed Sergeant 
Green—“double march! ” 

Both sections arrived together, and 
halted, glaring at one another. 

“T beg your pardon, Lieutenant 
Flower,” said Lieutenant Vague with 
assumed politeness, “‘but I am lectur- 
ing to Two Section on China, and I am 
afraid I shall require the concert hall.” 

“T am extremely sorry, Lieutenant 
Vague,” said Lieutenant Flower with a 
forced smile, “but I am saying a few 
words to Three Section about Para- 


troops.” 

There was an ominous pause, and 
then Lieutenant Vague laughed 
breezily. 


“We mustn’t keep the men standing 
about in the cold,” he said, “‘and I have 
thought of an excellent solution. Your 
men can join us and hear my lecture 
on China.” 

Lieutenant Flower shook his head. 

“T gave them a lecture on China 
last week,” he said, “and they know 
all about China and the Chinese now. 
But I shall be delighted if your men 
will join mine for my lecture on 
Paratroops.” 

Lieutenant Vague turned to Sergeant 
Green. 

“How long is it since I told my men 
all about paratroops?” he asked. 

“Six weeks, at least,” said Sergeant 
Green dutifully, ““and you covered the 
subject very thoroughly, Sir.” 
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Those eerie menacing figures that you always find sitting opposite you 


in the darkened Underground trains— 
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—how different they look when the lights go up! 


In the end of course the two officers 
tossed up for the use of the hall, and 
we won. We filed gleefully in and 
found the place already occupied by 
One Section, to whom Lieutenant 
Mountain was lecturing on “Some 
Aspects of Tank Warfare.” 

‘“‘We’ll have to use the little room 
over the N.A.A.F.I.” said Lieutenant 
Vague gloomily. 

“March off, Sir?” asked Sergeant 
Green. 


“March off,” said Lieutenant Vague. 

We found Lieutenant Flower and his 
men in possession of the little room 
over the N.A.A.F.I. The miniature 
range, our last hope, was occupied by 
Captain Crypt, lecturing to H.Q. about 
“Care of Feet.” 

We spent the morning pretending 
we were Germans in Russia making 
a strategic withdrawal to extremely 
unprepared positions, and we think 
snow less of an asset than we did. 























“<7 still maintain she was much better in ‘Don’t 
Waste Gas.’”’ 


The Crawl 


or Somewhere in England 


HAVE just come from that somewhere and it breaks 

my heart not to be able to tell you where it is. One 

day perhaps you will go there and as the horrible 
truth dawns on you you will curse me for not warning you, 
for not hoodwinking the Censor and telling you the name 
of this Arctic Gehenna, this frozen wen in the midst of our 
fair land; where one cannot approach within three feet of 
another man for fear of striking him in the face with one’s 
frozen breath; where even the smoke from the stove can be 
carried out of the room on a shovel. 

But this is not a diatribe on the frozen gales which swoop 
straight from the Urals to come to rest with a joyful howl 
at that “Somewhere in England,” but an investigation— 
call it what you will—of the “Crawl.” To those who fought 
in the last war the crawl must be familiar; life seems to have 
consisted of little else, if all one hears is true. ‘‘Crawling 
across no-man’s-land with the ghostly flares swishing 
suddenly out of the blackness, his groping hand encountered 
... “As he crawled along the ditch, he felt the bullets 
fraying the very braces on his back.” 

Always this subterfugitive emulation of the serpent. 
“From henceforth thou shalt crawl upon thy belly.” It 
seems as if this war too is to be a war of crawl. Perhaps 
that is why we spend so much time frightening rabbits and 
ruining our best trousers as we crawl slowly and laboriously 
over the quiet unscarred fields and plains of England. It 
is an art, let no one refute that: even more, it is a science, 
not acquired as a gift from heaven, not born in a moment 
of inspiration. The compleat crawler is only compleat after 
bitter experience and at great cost to hands, chest, knees 
and uniform—slowly evolved from the muddy, swearing 
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twelve stone of noisy progress to the substanceless shadow 
which flits in and out of hollows and nettle-beds. 

The enemy, as usual, are on the next crest, and it is your 
wish (a second-hand wish originated by the same persons 
who so kindly gave that crest to the enemy) to proceed to 
the crest of your own particular eminence without being 
seen. You start off and happily walk until the enemy’s 
crest becomes just visible over your own. So far, so good. 
“Quite safe, dead ground y’ know.” A stealthy and most 
uncomfortable crouch is then adopted until that fatal line 
appears again over your horizon. This part of the show 
is most interesting to watch. Try it for yourself. Spend 
a quiet half-hour squeezing someone into full equipment, 
binoculars, compass, haversack, etc. Bend him from the 
waist until his chest is parallel with the ground, bend his 
neck back and tell him to fix his eyes on a point in front, 
and then tell him to walk forward. If his belt is tight he 
will burst. If his collar is tight the result will be the same, 
but slower and more picturesque. The red, blue and purple 
stages can be clearly seen. So much for the-crouch. 

With a spectacular “Down - for - your - lives - lads! ” 
movement you drop from the crouch on to a large stone 
and a bunch of thistles. 

The crawl is about to begin. Dogs do it quite easily; 
they seem to have got used to putting four different 
members in four different places at more or less the same 
time. Even if you put a large map-board in their off fore- 
paw they would probably get along quite well. But with us 
it takes time. Carefully moving the off hind or right knee 
from the large stone to a slightly smaller but infinitely more 
painful one, you proceed to transfer the left hand (near fore) 
on to a large thorn. Determined that this agony shall not 
befall the right hand, you take great care in placing it and 
then, elated by the success of this manceuvre, recklessly 
bring the near hind knee up on to the patch of thistles so 
recently vacated by the left hand. This goes on for miles, 
the feverish concentration to avoid one pitfall only to fall 
into one. you have just taken great pains in avoiding. 

When your knees become too tender to go on, you 
descend to the serpent or real no-man’s-land crawl. In 
this you lie flat on your face in intimate communion with 
all the creatures of the soil, and work your way forward 
with finger-nails, feet, insides of the knees, diaphragm, 
everything. 

An alternative to this and almost as low (from the point 
of view of the enemy) is to lie on your elbow with feet 
pointing in the direction of motion, and slowly lever the 
body forward, using the upper arm as a lever and the elbow 
as a pivot. I look upon this as a most practical solution 
to the nuisance of encountering the things one seems to 
encounter when crawling through the dark in the direction 
of the Third Reich. An Army boot is not oversensitive! 

Towards the end of one of my more exhausting crawls, 
however, I became almost reconciled to it. Machine-guns 
were practising in the next valley, and as we crawled over 
the bare slope I could hear the throaty tat-tat-tat-tat, 
the whistle of the bullets and the swish, swish as they cut 
through the long grasses. I thought Perhaps, after all, 
this crawl business may be worth it. 

All the same, it’s a bit disheartening to crawl through 
half the undergrowth and rubble in England, to get to one’s 
feet exhausted and perspiring on the objective, and be told 
“Right; now the enemy have retired to the next ridge.” 


° ° 


In a Nutshell 


“In America you get the Red Indians, who are very ferce and 
cuning. And you get the Americans.”—Schoolboy’s Answer. 
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AcANTHUS 


“ Let’s see—whose turn is it to roof-watch?” 


Diggers’ Odyssey 


Pe: was Taylor from Toowoomba: there was 
Oodnadatta Dick; 
There was Larry Brown—of “ pacifistic views” ; 
There was I who joined at Adelaide with Murrumbidgee 
Mick; . 
There was also quite a bunch of jackaroos. 

We were sent away from Sydney for a smell of English air, 
And they gave us tanks with which to learn to fight, 
So we exercised the whippets on some lamp-posts here and 

there, . 
Since the Pommies couldn’t use the things for light. 
But they didn’t like our training, and a copper came 
complaining, 
So we dipped him in a billabong that night. 





THE WORLD WAR 


_ British Navy is now facing danger in most of the 
seas of the world. Remember, it is to the sacrifices 
of these sailors that you owe many of the comforts of 
civilized life which you still enjoy. In return, will you 
not contribute to the PUNCH COMFORTS FUND? 
A gift to this Fund enables you to express your gratitude 
in tangible form. You owe it to our sailors to see 
that they are well provided with extra comforts this 
winter. Donations will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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It was queer to be in England and to see the folk unbrowned 
And the shops, with prams that parked outside the door; 
It was Oodnadatta Dick who swopped a squad of squealers 
round, 
So the mothers wouldn’t kiss us any more . 
We were taken off to Egypt for a macaroni drive, 
And our whippets gave a party in the sand. 


’ It was Taylor from Toowoomba brought a general back alive 


With a heavy box of booze in either hand. 
And we gave the wop a rouser, but he must have been a wowser, 
For he cried, and didn’t seem to understand. 


Then we docked in the Pirzeus, which was bonzer for a spell, 
And we fought with Fritz, and gave him whacko too, 
But our birds became all kiwi, and it didn’t look so well 
When we found our flank was waving in the blue. 
From Olympus to Thermopyle we took our kit and trailed, 
With a deal of dinkum grub to give the guns, 
And we made a grave for Larry on the shore before we 
sailed 
In a transport which displaced some eighty tons. 
And they did their best to pound us, dropping half of hell 
around us, 
But we left a proper pile of broken Huns. 


Next they dumped us in a forest which was like the blocks 
outback 
(Where the jarrah scrapes the sparkle off the stars), 
And we caught some hairy samurai an unexpected smack, 
Making cinders of a convoy of their cars. 
It was Murrumbidgee Mick who gave the signal for that 
shoot, ; 
When the marmosets were thirty yards away; 
So the circus up and beat it, leaving billies full of loot, 
And we drove around their L of C all day. 
Here’s to every raid and rumpus, in the bush—or where they 
bump us, 
Till my trooper’s home at anchor in the Bay ! 


o o 


“The Watch Committee reported that the Chief Constable had 
submitted a proposal to provide cap badges for himself and the 
Inspectors of the Police in accordance with Home Office specifica- 
tion. The badges could be purchased at a cost of 7s. 6d. each, in 
addition to the cost of a die of the Borough crest estimated at 
85s. The Chief Constable’s proposal was approved and he was 
authorized to purchase the cap badges and die.”—Kent Paper. 


Has he seen Naples? 





“ Feel fit enough to report sick this morning, Charlie?” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, February 17th. — House of 
Commons: A Sombre Day. 
Wednesday, February 18th.— 

House of Lords: A Glass of 

Milk all round. 

Thursday, February 19th.— 
House of Commons: Captain 
Mar¢gesson Presents the Army 
Estimates. 

Tuesday, February 17th.—The 
House of Commons is a thing 
of moods, as changeable as a 
kaleidoscope. It will flit from 
high carefree gaiety to sombre 
angry gloom in a flash—and as 
readily back again. Perhaps, 
in that, it truly reflects the 
nation it represents. 

The House to-day was plunged 
in gloom, inspissated, unadulter- 
ated, unbroken, and of deepest 
indigo. Question - time was 
conducted in almost an em- 
barrassed atmosphere, so angry 
and worried were Ministers and 
Members of all Parties. 

Then Mr. CHURCHILL came 
in. There was no sound. He 
strode, with eyes downcast, to 
his seat, and sat looking at 
some papers in his hand. 

Seven questions were ad- 
dressed to him. To the majority 
of them he replied with a curt 
“No, Sir!” or “Yes, Sir!” 
This new technique—the Prime 
Minister is ever concise but 
rarely abrupt—did not add 
appreciably to the warmth of 
the atmosphere. Not a sign of 
the Puckish smile that has 
ended in a roar of laughter so 
many tense periods in the 
House. Not a neatly-turned phrase to 
bring the blessed relief of a chuckle to 
the throats of Members. Just a grim 
silence and the ugly snap of unadorned 
negative or positive. 

Members sat perched in all sorts of 
uncémfortable positions, eager to hear 
what was to follow. At last the 
uneasy Question-time was over, and 
Mr. CHURCHILL rose to move the 
adjournment, so as to make a state- 
ment on the fall of Singapore (on the 
preceding Sunday) and on the escape 
of the German warships Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen from Brest 
through the English Channel to Heligo- 
land, on the previous Thursday. 

These severe setbacks, together with 
a general worry over the progress of 
the war, accounted for the cheerless 
atmosphere. 

When Mr. CHURCHILL went to the 





Mr. 
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Table two or three Whips said “Hear, 
hear!” and slowly the cheer spread 
over the House. He looked around in 
unsmiling silence for a moment, then 
in low, almost growling tones, began 
There was a gentle 


his statement. 





GROPING IN THE DARK 


uy/ 


WEATHER—AND COWS— 
PERMITTING 


Lord Wootton proposes to add half 
a pint to the milk ration in March. 





Petuick-LAWRENCE and Earl WINTERTON 
seek enlightenment. 
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plea of “Speak up!” Mr. CaurcHILL 
turned angrily on the pleader, favoured 
him with a withering glare and then, 
flushing, repeated his words with 
exaggerated diction and long, long 
dashes between them. 

By now the House was get- 
ting bad-tempered too. Members 
were setting their lips in the 
same straight lines as those of 
the Premier. They listened to 
the grim story of the 4,000 
tons of bombs that had been 
hurled on the German ships in 
Brest, of the 247 gallant lives 
that had been sacrificed in the 
ceaseless attacks, of the 43 
aircraft that had been lost. 

But the attacks had forced 
the Germans to remove the 
ships. This was beneficial to 
our war effort. Mr. CHURCHILL 
expressed the view that this 
statement might surprise the 
House. He was right; it did. 

He went on (still in the stony 
and unaccustomed silence) to 
explain that there were no 
heavy naval forces present to 
intercept the runaways because 
of danger from the air, and the 
other duties of the heavy ships. 
Everyone had done as well and 
certainly as gallantly as could 
be expected. 

But (and here the three 
Whips cheered again, this time 
unaccompanied) he had set up 
a limited inquiry into the inci- 
dent. The inquiry would be 
secret, and its findings would 
not be published. 

The German ships would be 
bottled up for some time to 
come, undergoing repairs, and 
by then our Navy would have 
been heavily reinforced. 

And so to Singapore, the loss of 
which was an “‘extremely grave event.” 
If the House chose to discuss the 
matter, he would not take part. 

Mild Mr. Petuick-LAWRENCE, lead- 
ing the “Opposition,” remarked 
tentatively that the country was 
worried about the conduct of the war, 
and asked for a debate soon. 

Mr. CHURCHILL was on him in a 
moment, brusquely turning down the 
proposal. This brought Lord WINTER- 
TON into the battle, and he is neither 
tentative nor mild. 

“We must have a Grand Inquest of 
the Nation on all that has gone on and 
is going on!” he said, ‘‘for the country 
is profoundly concerned.” It was not 
right to say that critics of the Govern- 
ment were, ipso facto, panicky. A 
“Never - question - the - Fuehrer” 
attitude did not belong here; those 
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THE CABINET BUILDER 


“Quite effective in its way! 





I hope the one I’ve just made will do as well.” 
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who took that attitude should be in 
Germany, not in Britain. 

Mr. CLEMENT ATTLEE, the PREMIER’S 
deputy, industriously drew doodles 
of intricate pattern. Mr. CHURCHILL 
pawed the ground angrily with his 
left foot. Other Ministers took an 
inordinate interest in the ceiling. 

When Lord WinTERTON had finished, 
Mr. CHURCHILL snapped his “I-won’t- 
say-anything!” refrain again. Captain 
ANSTRUTHER-GRAY wanted to be told 
more about the inquiry into the 
escaped ships. Again the brief blank 
refusal from the Front Bench. 

By now the anger of the House was 
showing itself as plainly as was the 
PREMIER'S. “Why, why, wHy ?” Mem- 
bers roared, impatience in their tones. 
Even Sir Percy Harris, whose 
admiration of the PREMIER knows no 
bounds, joined in asking that the 
debate should be soon. 

Mr. CHURCHILL shook his head in 
vigorous negation. Sir PERcy sat 
down unhappily. Mr. BELLENGER, not 
so easily suppressed, stepped smartly 
to battle, and bluntly told the PREMIER 
that people were worried about his 
conduct of the war. 

A fierce cheer broke out from all 
over the House. 

Then Mr. CHURCHILL rose again. 
The House expected another blank. 
But this time he promised to grant 
the debate. Not content with this 





concession, hé reversed his other 
refusal and gave details of the “secret” 
inquiry—that it would be presided 
over by Mr. Justice BUCKNILL, would 
report soon, and that the report could 
be the subject of a Parliamentary 
statement. 

Sitting down, he murmured some 
phrase about ‘‘a mood of panic and 
anger.” Swiftly, the House’s resent- 
ment flared up again and Mr. 
CHURCHILL hastily explained that he 
did not refer to the House. He did 
not say to whom he did refer—probably 
to that perennial whipping-boy, the 
Press. 

Mr. Erskine Hitz, Chairman of 
the Conservative Private M.P.s’ Com- 
mittee, offered a few emollient pro- 
Government words, but sat down 
abashed by the openly mutinous 
attitude of his own “troops.” Then 
Mr. WILLIE GALLACHER, Communism’s 
lone hand (and voice) upped and spoke. 
Mr. CHURCHILL, = smiling without 
humour, walked out. So did most of 
the Conservative Members, looking 
sheepish. Whereat Mr. GALLACHER 
snapped: “‘When the Fuehrer goes, 
the Yes-men follow!” Which seemed 
a singularly inapt description of the 
followers who had so recently said 
“ NO!” 

Wednesday, Fehruary 18th—The 
House of Commons, still in a slightly 
querulous mood, dealt sharply with 


Captain Harry CROOKSHANK, who, 
hitherto, has successfully exploited a 
technique of his own in dealing with 
awkward supplementary questions. 
It is simplicity itself. He ignores them. 

But to-day the House was not 
having any. When the gallant Captain 
ignored a question by Mr. Tom Levy, 
the entire body of legislators rose up 
and rent him. Mr. Levy asked the 
SPEAKER whether his conduct was 
courteous to Parliament. Mr. Speaker 
was non-committal, but Captain 
CROOKSHANK had to give in and make 
a reply. 

Over in the Lords, Lord Woo.ton, 
Food Minister, promised a possible 
extra half-pint of milk when the cows 
increase their contribution to the 
nation’s food supply. Noble Lords 
showed no overwhelming gratitude; 
which circumstance seemed to surprise 
the National Housekeeper. 

Thursday, February 19th.—Captain 
Davip Marcesson, War Minister, 
gave the House its annual treat 
of silver-voiced oratory in presenting . 
the Army Estimates. It was not a 
particularly cheering picture, but the 
Minister presented it all in such clear 
perspective and with such sureness of 
touch that the House was almost 
cheered by it. 

There was but little criticism. Than 
this there is no surer indication of 
Parliamentary success for any Minister. 
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The Letter 


T was the thought of otherwise 
| having to spend the morning 

egging the children on to do their 
thank-you letters that made me decide 
that it was high time I wrote that 
letter of congratulation. 

As I chose a last bit of the good 
paper and found there was actually an 
envelope to match, I wondered why I 
had put it off. It should be easy enough 
to write to the mother of sweet 
seventeen to express my pleasure at 
the coming alliance with brave and 
gilded youth. But experience has its 
drawbacks, and here it made me 
hesitate. 

Even if she didn’t think them too 
young, or extravagant, or regretted 
that he didn’t like hunting, even if she 
“knew all about him” it was more 
than probable that she didn’t care 
for his people. One couldn’t be too 
careful. 


There was that ill-placed letter I 


had sent when a very tiresome and 
much-abused mother-in-law had died 
in which I had combined a con- 
ventional regret with a subtle 
understanding of the true state of 
affairs, only to be answered by a 
sentimental poem extolling her virtues. 
It was humiliating too when I wrote 
with real comprehension about the 
wrench of leaving a well-loved and 
beautiful house, furnished at last 
after endless visits to auction and junk 
shop, only to get a reply in the highest 
excitement at the writer having sold 
all the furniture at a fabulous profit, 
and wanting to know where one could 
get those groups of pinkish birds on 
chromium stands. 

In spite of the burning interest we 
take in one another’s misfortunes, the 
curiosity we feel concerning their 
desires and disappointments, the truth 
will at times elude the most observant. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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Which of us can say what promotions 
were, at heart, unwanted, what rebuffs 
deserved ? 

I remembered the darkest moments 
in life were often the most lonely, and 
the highest spots of happiness were 
apt to pass unsung. 

I remembered the bunch of delighted 
letters I had had to answer when I was 
left a frightful cottage in the country, 
and how sorry they had all been for 
me when I had at last succeeded in 
losing a hideous family brooch. 

There was no doubt the thank-you 
letters held fewer problems. The 
pink paper with a ‘rabbit in the 
corner would do for Granny, and the 
pale-green with a penguin for Aunt 
Margaret. What should they say next, 
Mummy? there was the Christmas 


tree and how only three of the exquisite 
glass bobbles had got broken, and 
there had been apples instead of 
oranges in the stockings . . . 

I’d send a toast-rack or a nice ink- 
stand to sweet seventeen; there really 
was no need to write after all. 
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“My dear chap—you were MILES over the white line!” 


S LOW, blow, thou winter wind, . 
Thou art not so unkind...” 
said Mrs. M, opening the front 

door and peering out cautiously. 

“Don’t encourage it,” said Mrs. N. 

“Not that it’s really blowing at all,” 
said Mrs. M, “it’s just what you call 
a bit keen.” 

“Which is more than I am,” said 
Mrs. N, clinging to the radiator in the 
hall. 

“But we must go,” said Mrs. M, 
looking sternly in at her, “whatever 
happens. This is the third time the 
Hatchingtons have asked us to tea. 
I’ve absolutely sworn to be nice to 
them, and we must get there this time 
at all costs.” She concluded this 
speech by saying as she stood, daunt- 
lessly and a bit bulkily, outlined against 





February Saga 


the snow, ““Come! These are not the 
Russian steppes.” 

“No, they are the front-door ones,” 
replied Mrs. N wittily, as her sister-in- 
law picked herself up from the foot of 
them and re-entered the hall to empty 
the snow from her boots. 

“If you go on twining yourself 
round the radiator you'll get chil- 
blains,” said Mrs, M crossly. “It’s 
all right if we put chains on the car.” 

“Do yousknow where any chains 
are?” asked Mrs. N. 

“They should be in the garage,” 
said Mrs. M. ‘“That’s where they 
should be.” And half an hour later 
they found a single one in the drawer 
in the pantry and set out to affix it. 

“It’s the patent kind,” explained 
Mrs. M, “which are so easy to put on.” 


When they returned to the house 
ten minutes afterwards to wash off the 
oil and apply iodine to a few insignifi- 
cant cuts, Mrs. N said “I’m so glad it 
wasn’t the kind that isn’t patent and 
is difficult to put on.” 

The first thing to be done, they 
agreed unanimously, was to clear away 
the drift of snow from just outside 
the garage door; but after shovelling 
with splendid vigour for a while they 
reconsidered the situation and decided 
it would be best to get in the car and 
charge the drift in reverse. Mrs. N 
said ‘‘Just crank her a bit to get her 
warmed up while I open the gate,” 
and when on her return she found 
Mrs. M prostrate for the second time 
that afternoon in the corner of the 
garage, bent double over her right 
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hand, she was not  unjustifiably 
annoyed, and said “You might easily 
break your wrist like that.” 

“T have,” said Mrs. M, rising 
morosely. She stepped into the car, 
wearing the expression that best goes 
with being white to the lips, only at 
the moment she happened to be a 
patchy blue, and pressed the self- 
starter. The car roared, then settled 
down into its routine habit of coughing 
and stopping. 

“Get in,” said Mrs. M. 

“T think it would be premature to 
do that,” said Mrs. N, ‘‘and besides I 
can’t, because my fingers are so dead 
they won’t, turn the door-handle; 
that’s all. The car doesn’t sound quite 
up to charging a snow-drift, does it?” 

“It’s always like this,” Mrs. M said, 
“and then it’s suddenly all right 
again.” 

“When?” asked Mrs. N, managirig 
finally to get in and wrapping herself 
round and round in the rug with 
cocoon-like effect. 

“TIT so wonder,” said Mrs. M, “if 
anything is wrong with the jet.” 

“‘T do too,” said Mrs. N. ‘‘And I 
should think it probably was.” 

“You have to get someone to blow 
it,” said Mrs. M. 

‘“Not in war-time,” said Mrs. N. 
“You have to blow it yourself.” 

“T wonder if something is wrong 
with the sparking-plugs,” said Mrs. M. 

‘IT wonder too,” said Mrs. N. 

Their voices were drowned in an 
unaccountable roar from the engine, 
and Mrs. M shrieked above it, ‘‘This 
is what I mean always happens!” 
and taking her tide of fortune at the 
flood, dashed rapidly backwards out of 
the garage, surmounting the snow- 
drift with a curious crab-like rush and 
stopping the engine. Silence fell upon 
the Arctic scene, and blue smoke 
wreathed the snow. Restarted, the 
engine continued to roar, but the 
wheels revolved wildly on the same 
spot. 

‘‘T know what one does,” said Mrs. 
M—‘‘you must get out and put the 
rug under the back wheels.” 

Mrs. N unwrapped herself without 
remark, and after reporting that the 
single patent chain had vanished, she 
laid the rug, with the grace of a Sir 
Walter Raleigh, under the back tyres. 
While Mrs. M trod manfully upon the 
accelerator, the wheels flung the rug 
whizzing through the air to a distance 
of about a hundred yards. After 
retrieving it for the third time by 
agilely climbing’a laurel bush, Mrs. N 
said, ‘‘We’re really much too late for 
the Hatchingtons already.” But the 
iron resolve of Mrs. M to be nice to 
the Hatchingtons was not to be shaken; 


and, indeed, after urging Mrs. N to 
push, lift, and keep the rug in position 
at the same time, she finally left the 
back yard with the speed of light and 
the throttle jammed open. 

“T mustn’t stop!” yelled Mrs. M. 

Mrs. N, galvanized by a sudden 
vision of tea at the Hatchingtons, 
executed a brilliant running jump on 
to the running-board, knocked herself 
off again by opening the door, sprang 
back with a vigorous supreme effort, 
and fell into the seat beside Mrs. M, 
who said, “I wish you’d keep the door 
shut because of my legs.” 

As they proceeded at a moderate 
pace, the engine alternated moodily 
between asthmatic weakness and bursts 
of alarming strength; and though a 
slight gradient silenced it altogether, 
the fortune of Mrs. M and Mrs. N was 
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such that half an hour had scarcely 
passed before a rustic figure material- 
ized out of the hedge and blew briskly 
through the jet. Though the results 
were not. all that he prophesied, the 
car was put into a kind of forward 
motion; and into Mrs. M’s eyes, as she 
peered through a frosted window- 
screen into a deepening blizzard, came 
that look of distance to be seen in the 
blue eyes of sailors, Arctic explorers 
and confirmed opium-fiends. Into the 
eyes of Mrs. N, on the other hand, 
wrapped up to the chin beside her, 
came the look of the dormouse 
hibernating for the winter. 
Meanwhile, long since, five miles 
away, the Hatchingtons had looked 
at the clock, looked at the weather, 
looked at each other with relief, and 
settled down cosily to demolish the tea. 
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Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





“All for the Story” 


Ir used to be said by his neighbours at Saint-Malo that 
the friendship of M. Guy La CHAMBRE and M. DaLADIER 
was affectionately cemented by the former’s entertaining 
the latter for the péche aux crevettes. These little things 
are symptomatic; and when a really informative close-up 
of Fascism opens with the assertion that what the Italians 
wanted in Fiume was not only its naval base and its airport 
but its shrimps, what might be taken as a nuance of 
American journalism becomes part of a considered indict- 
ment’ of the political puerility of Italians. The attitude of 
Mr. Tuomas B. Morcan towards Musso.tni and Fascism 
is buoyantly and unblushingly professional. He perceived 
the serio-comic character of the regime and its heroes; 
noted its barbaric relapses—from the MaTTEoTTI murder to 
the liquidations in Abyssinia; and realized the economic 
ineptitude of a war policy in a country with no industrial 
resources—save those supplied by America and Germany— 
either at home or in its ‘““empire.” Yet he got on extremely 
well with Musso.inI, enjoyed his primitive hospitality and 
lent him a hand with his Press articles. Spurs on the Boot 
(Harrap, 9/-) is equally interesting for its sidelights on 
journalistic etiquette and its cumulative evidence of 
“Italy betrayed.” 





Among the Islands 


It looks a most exciting book. At the very beginning 
there is a glimpse, between two palm-trees, of a landlocked 
bay with a yacht at anchor; and the title is Islands of 
Adventure (ROBERT HALB, 15/-). Mr. Kart BAaarsiacG has 
been nearly everywhere, nearly always twice—in the South 
Seas, the Atlantic, the Caribbean, to Easter Island and 
Juan Fernandez, Pitcairn and Mangareva, where a cathedral 
to accommodate 2,000 persons is the ironic memorial to a 
tyranny that decimated the native population. The book 
resounds with the names of pirates and sea captains gone 
below, with the crack of canvas and the slaver’s whip, 
with the chatter of marooned men and, no less unhappily, 
of sightseers come ashore to collect their impressions. The 
gold here must be separated from a ton of dross, for Mr. 
BaaRSLaG, though an appreciative traveller, has not the 
gift that takes a reader with him. One must scratch 
beneath the surface to find a hundredth part of what is in 
Stevenson or Defoe. Yet a reader should be grateful for 
such things as the view of Fort Jefferson, with its ruined 
fortress of the American Civil War, its three pathetic 
graves, and the memory of an American DreyFvs; the 
adventure of the Dresden among the tortuous channels of 
Tierra del Fuego; and the strange and ugly story of the 
Galapagos Islands. Perhaps it would have been better if 
Mr. BaarsuaG had written a shorter book (when he quotes 
from his notes he is succinct and graphic); but his failure 
may lie in the very range of his material. To be real, a 
desert island should be alone and visited alone, with the 
longboat cruelly pulling away from the shore, or the raft 
half out of the surf beside one. 





Storm and Stress 
The Ordeal of the Falcon, which its Swedish author, 
Go6sta Larsson, himself describes in his dedication as ‘‘a 
novel of storm and stress” (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 8/-), deals 
with those perils and hardships which were part of the day’s 
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work to seafarers long before modern warfare had added to 
their number. Mr. Larsson, who incidentally has performed 
something of a tour de force by writing his book in a language 
not his own, has chosen as his subject a North Atlantic 
voyage in a Swedish cargo steamer, seen principally 
through the eyes of the youngest member of the ship’s 
company, Sten, who, having begun his sea service as a coal- 
passer, finishes the voyage as a stoker. The Falcon’s ordeal 
is also Sten’s: it is that of Sandberg the mate, too, and of 
the captain, whose unhappy home-life is always present 
with him, and of Janne the stoker, and Erikson the donkey- 
man, and poor simple Martin the ordinary seaman, with 
his deformed feet, whose tragic end provides the most 
dramatic incident of a record of everyday happenings and 
everyday heroism which is very true to life as the seaman 
knows it. Mr. Larsson handles the medium he has chosen 
for his work with surprising ease and flexibility, though 
there are naturally moments when his English has the 
stiffness of a translation; and his finale in particular is 
admirable in its sincerity of phrase and feeling. 





Family Album—American Style 


The hard fate of an American stockbroker who wanted 
(if one may so sartorially put it) a bespoke life and let 
himself be fobbed off with a ready-made one, is the doleful 
yet impressive theme of H. M. Pulham, Esquire (HALE, 9/-). 
In four hundred pages or so of ruthlessly constructed 
evidence, Mr. Joun P. MarQuanD shows how easy it is for 
the average man with no particular philosophy beyond 
personal appetites and class traditions, to miss the best 
rewards of both by yielding first to the one and then to the 
other. The novel begins and ends with Harry Pulham’s 
record in the directory: the typical record of the model 
citizen, ““devoted to my family and friends and to everyday 
activities.” But “all squeezed in between the two wars... 
like an accordeon ” is the life the man tried to live and failed 
—not a better life, on the face of it, rather a worse one, but 
his own: with the girl he loved and didn’t marry, the job 
he chose but couldn’t keep. Photographic in their 
animation, fixed yet already fading, Harry and his circle 
constitute a tragic exhibit of American urban life that is 
only just not contemporary. 





Cupid Calling 

Having made up our minds that the continental marriage 
is a callous huckstering in hearts, we have been content 
over here to leave the great decision of a life-time to the 
mixed presidency of scheming and luck. The scheming is 
discredited ; but it was not until two enterprising ladies got 
going with a Marriage Bureau (JosEpn, 10/6) that any 
professional effort was made to bring lonely men and women 
together. Miss Mary OLIver thought it out in India, 
co-opted Miss HEATHER JENNER on the voyage home, made 
a start in Bond Street, and in three years acquired between 
nine and ten thousand clients, of whom a third were suited 
in three months and five per cent. never suited at all. The 
details of this great adventure, undertaken with sympathy, 
skill and a sound awareness of (and provision against) its 
snags, have been reported from Miss OLIVER’s narrative 
by Miss Mary Benepetta. They divulge the domestic 
aspirations of peers, missionaries, manufacturers and 
garage-proprietors, glamour-girls, widows (merry and sober), 
professional women and mere home-bred maidens—a pretty 
representative cross-section of English and colonial society. 
Only one marriage is known to have been nearly ship- 
wrecked, and that because an Australian heiress deliberately 
understated her income. 
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*“ Fin Dummkopf War Ich” 


Herr Frirz TuHyssEn, once the 
. . a . 

greatest industrial power in Germany, 
is now—where? No one knows, but to 
his friends it is clear enough that if not 
already dead he must be doomed. In 
a foreword to these memories, I Paid 
Hitler (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 8/6), 
Mr. .EmMery Reves, head of the 
American publishing firm, tells how he 
obtained the contract, and why, after 
fourteen months of “scruples and 
hesitations,” he was persuaded not to 
hold up this so valuable anti-Hitlerian 
weapon any longer. Early in 1940, it 
appears, he ran his unfortunate quarry 
to earth in Monte Carlo, where this 
book was dictated, and found him a 
“charming old gentleman, unusually 
witty, with a perfect sense of humour” 
and a fine taste in wine—not at all the 
type of a steel king and a backer 
of Nazism. Yet TuyssEn practically 
financed Hitlerism from its earliest 
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“ Friday.—Still talk of Winston CHURCHILL’s speech. Much interest pertained 
to occasion; high expectation; both justified. ... When young CHURCHILL rose from 
corner seat of bench behind Ministers, obligingly lent by Car’EN Tommy Bow es, 
he faced, and was surrounded by, an audience that filled the Chamber. No friendly 
cheer greeted his rising. To three-quarters of the audience he was personally unknown. 
Before he concluded his third sentence he fixed attention, growing keener and kinder 
when, in reply to whispered question, answer went round that this was RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL’S son. 

“Nothing either in-voice or manner recalls what Wryston in delicate touch 
alluded to as ‘a certain splendid memory.’ He has, however, the same command of 
pointed phrase; the same self-possession verging, perhaps, on self-assurance; the 
same gift of viewing familiar objects from a new standpoint; the same shrewd, 
confident judgment. Instantly commanding attention of the House, he maintained 
it to the end of a discourse wisely brief. Pretty to see SguIRE oF MALwoop watching 
him with pleased, fatherly smile; Prince ArTHUR, with glowing countenarice, keenly 
listening from the opposite bench, doubtless thinking of days that are no more, 
feeling again the touch of a vanished hand, faintly hearing the sound of a voice 
that is still.”.—Essence of Parliament. 
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days, seeing in it, as he imagined, the 
only likely bulwark against Bolshevism. 
He organized too the passive resistance 
in the Ruhr in 1923. But he confesses 
that Hitter deceived him, as he 
deceived everybody. “Ein Dummkopf 
War Ich” is now his cry. The pact 
with Russia shook him, and still more 
the sudden death of his nephew in 
Dachau concentration camp. He did 
his best to stave off war, he declares, 
sending a strong protest as a member 
of the Reichstag before the invasion of 
Poland. When Hitter openly stated 
that any dissentient from his policy 
would be treated as a traitor he decided 
that it was time to escape, and he 
accordingly crossed the frontier into 
Switzerland and later made his way 
to France, where he was found and 
captured after the invasion. I Paid 
Hitler contains a lot of interesting 
material, but nothing perhaps very new. 





Cautionary Tale 


At first glance a strict moralist might 
be inclined to frown on One Year’s 
Time (METHUEN, 8/6), by Miss ANGELA 
MILNE, since it deals chiefly with 
young people who—to use one of the queer phrases in 
such case made and provided—live with each other on 
the slightest provocation. But the moralist who reads 
to the end will find that so far from being an apology 
for sin it is in very truth a cautionary tale. Delightful, 
introspective, sensitive Liza, and Walter, with his witty 
tongue and handsome face, are ready for the joys of 
love but not its responsibilities: they rush into each 
other’s arms and there is nothing more to come. Liza longs 
for marriage with its sincerities, Walter turns from its 
restraints. So they part and we leave Liza still aching for 
Walter and yet hopeful for some love new and wonderful 
to come for her again. The characters—even those least 
worth drawing—are well drawn, the dialogue is often very 





Reviving “a certain splendid memory.” 
E. T. Reed, February 27th, 1901 


good indeed and of that tonic kind that seems to improve 
—temporarily alas!—the reader’s own play in the game 
of conversation. 


Late, but all the more welcome, arrives Whitaker’s 
Almanack for 1942. It was delayed by the destruction in 
1941 of the works of its London printers and binders, and 
had to be almost entirely reset; the opportunity has been 
taken to modernize the type. There is a full chronicle of 
the events of the second year of the war, and the majestic 
range of all the usual features may be judged from the 
seventy-three packed but none-the-less legible pages of the 
Table of Contents. There are the usual three editions, 
Complete (10/-), Library (15/-), and Shorter (5/-). 
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“Tt came over in a crate of snakes.” 


As Others Hear Us Now 


7 NE seems to lose so many 
i more things than one ever 
used to do.” ¢ 

“Ah, that’s age.” 

“cc Age 2 3” 

“Yes, dear, age. Old age, if you like 
that better.” 

“T don’t agree with you at all.” 

“One never does at first. It’s like 
when people tell you that everybody 
speaks so indistinctly nowadays, or 
print is so small, and all it really means 
is that they need spectacles and an 
ear-trumpet.” 

“T feel certain I don’t need spectacles 
or an ear-trumpet. And if I had them 
I should only lose them.” 

“Then it must be your memory 
that’s going.” 

“T don’t think you understand what 
I mean. I only lose things because 
there are so many new things to lose.” 

“Then, dear, you must try to 
remember that we’ve all got to live 
much more simply in future. Don’t 
clutter yourself up with a quantity of 
new possessions. Put the money into 
war savings instead. It’s the only 
right thing to do. And as to clothes, 
I’m sure you realize that nobody is 
going to look,at you, anyway, and 
you'd far better keep your coupons 
for when the children’s stockings are 
completely worn out.” 

“But I haven’t got any clothes, or 
any new possessions either. Except 
the ones I’m always losing. That’s 


what I’m complaining about, only you 
won't understand.” 

“T quite understand that you’re 
complaining, but I don’t see what 
about.” 

“My losing all these things that one 
never used to have to bother about 
before. I left my gas-mask on the bus 
last week, and it was brought back by 
a man’ who had to have half-a-crown. 
And nothing is easier than to lose one’s 
identity card—nothing in the world.” 

“They issue you with a new one, I 
believe, if you go and apply in person. 
Of course, it isn’t like an ordinary one. 
I believe it’s scarlet or something. 
They have to make a difference, 
naturally. I often wonder what the 


Germans will think it means, in the ' 


case of an invasion.” 

“It wouldn’t matter what they 
thought, if anything so frightful 
happened.” 

“Unless they took it into their heads 
that a scarlet identity card meant a 
secret service agent or anything like 
that, and shot at sight. But it’s only 
an idea.” 

“T don’t think it’s a very nice one. 
Anyway, I’ve found my identity card 
now. It was a most extraordinary 
thing. I took it out of my blue bag to 
put it into my black bag, because I 
was going out in my black coat and 
skirt, and I laid it most carefully on 
the corner of the dressing-table. Well, 
then, naturally I changed into my coat 
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and skirt. 
black bag.” 

“And the identity card?” 

“T didn’t actually think any more 
about the identity card, but if I had, 
of course, I should have taken it for 
granted it must be in my bag, after I’d 
taken all that trouble.” 

“And I suppose it was lying on the 
dressing-table all the time.” 

“That’s the whole point. It wasn’t. 
Next time I thought of it—which was 
in the middle of the night, I’m bound 
to say—I put on the light at once and 
looked for it, and it had simply got up 
and walked away.” 

“Where to?” 

“Tf I’d known that, it would all have 
been quite simple, wouldn’t it? I had 
to have the whole room turned out and 
the carpet taken up, and hunt through 
every drawer and cupboard, and then 
it wasn’t there. I nearly went mad for 
three whole days.” 

“You ought to be very careful. I 
believe people become liable to brain- 
storms as they grow older.” 

“Well, it was found in the end. In 
the hall, amongst the old visiting-cards. 
Don’t ask me how it got there.” 

“Certainly not, if you’d rather not 
say. Besides, I can guess.” 

“And now I’ve lost my husband’s 
clothes-ration card. I simply borrowed 
it because I couldn’t put my hand on 
mine at the moment, and I don’t 
suppose I’d had it more than twenty 
minutes before it had vanished. Simply 
vanished into thin air.’ 

“You’d better try to get a job as 
an illusionist.” 

“T’m very sorry, but I don’t think 
that’s in the least amusing. And it’s 
so much worse losing something that 
belongs to somebody else.” 

“Yes, indeed. For you and for them.” 

“T’d just borrowed it because | 
couldn’t find mine.” 

“Quite.” 

“Of course it’ll turn up in the end— 
but you see what I mean when I say 
there are so many new things to lose. 
And meanwhile, there’s one rather 
awkward point about it all.” 

“You mean, your husband may 
want to buy some clothes?” 

“Oh, no, he never wants to buy 
clothes. But he’s bound to miss the 
card. He’s so methodical, he always 
keeps everything in its place. That’s 
really how I knew where to look when 
I wanted to borrow it.” 

“He may take your view that it’ll 
turn up in the end. Especially after the 
identity card.” 

“Yes. But the thing is, he didn’t 


And I went out, with my 


know I’d borrowed it. Honestly, I do 
think Hitler has made life much more 
complicated.” 


E. M. D. 
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get a ship in here about once 

every ten years,” said Captain 
Henderson irritably, defrosting his 
eyebrows before scanning the foreshore 
through a battered pair of binoculars, 
“you'd think the local cod-haulers 
would show a bit of interest.” 

Apart from a few leisurely spirals of 
smoke which climbed straight upwards 
in the still, frozen air, the village of 
Benson’s Landing showed no sign of 
life whatever. 

Glittering inhospitably in the bright 
winter sunshine, the snow-clad hills 
of Northern Newfoundland cast long 
shadows over the placid waters of 
the Bight, thickly strewn with round, 
freshly-formed ice-pans. The Ashen- 
dine, not liking the look of things 
inside, came cautiously to anchor in 
the open roadstead and began to divest 
herself of a heavy layer of frozen 
North Atlantic. 

“Shall I give ’em a toot, Sir?” 
inquired Number Three solicitously, 
reaching for the siren lanyard. 

“Don’t be daft!” said Number One, 
dispensing with courtesy in his sudden 
alarm; “you’ll fetch the ice off the 
rigging and brain everybody.” 

“If you want to make yourself 
useful,” said Captain Henderson, “go 
and lower the jolly-boat. I’d better 
go and see this Brazill chap about the 
cargo before we freeze in.” 


: Or that they only 


“Aye, aye, Sir!” said Number 
Three in chastened accents, and 
departed. 


“T expect I’ll be back in about an 
hour,” continued the Captain. “Tell 
the Steward to keep my dinner hot.” 

“Bit of arum go,” observed Number 
Two, as the boat felt her way gingerly 
shorewards—‘‘nobody coming aboard. 
They ’re usually all over the ship before 
the anchor ’s down.” 

“All I’m worried about just now,” 
said Number One, ‘“‘is whether I’ll ever 
get warm again. It’s eight bells: come 
on below and let’s eat.” 

“What have we come up here for, 
anyway?” demanded Number Three, 
after his second cup of tea. 

“Special instructions from the agent, 
just before we cleared from Newport 
News,” said Number One. “Just 
think: another ten minutes and we’d 
have been on our way to Port of 
Spain.” 

“Who brought the message ?” 

“A bloke from the office,” said 
Number One. “Why?” 

“It might be a plant,” said Number 
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Three darkly. 
of it at all.” 

“How do you mean, a plant?” said 
Number Two. “What could happen 
to us here?” 

“There was a U-boat reported 
somewhere around here about a month 
back,” said Number Three. A 
Canadian Navy bloke told me so in 
Halifax.” 

“That may be so,” objected Number 
One, “but there’s no water deeper than 
four fathoms for miles. Unless they ’re 
fitting them with wheels now, I don’t 
see what they could do to us.” 

“Supposing they ve had to abandon 
her,” persisted Number Three, “this 
would be the ideal place for them to 


*T don’t like the look 


land. No cable station and no other - 


settlement anywhere near. Then they 
get us sent up here so they can pinch 
the ship and get back home.” 


“What do you think this is,” said ” 


Number One sarcastically, “the Forty- 
Ninth Parallel? Come on, let’s get the 
ice off the winches.” 

“All right, all right,” muttered 
Number Three, “‘but I still think it 
looks darn funny. Isn’t it about time 
the Old Man was getting back?” 

“On deck,” said Number One, “‘and 
mind your own business.” 

Three bells were struck as the 
Ashendines chipped away at their 
frozen gear—four, five, six: and the 
Steward, after a wrathful survey of the 
desiccated remains of a roast of mutton, 
sallied forth to air a grievance. 

“Look ’ere, Mr. Phelps,” he said, 
“’ow much longer is the Old Man 
going to be? I can’t keep ’is blessed 
dinner all day.” 

“Good grief!” said Number One, 
climbing up from the forward well- 
deck, “isn’t he back yet?” 

“What did I tell you?” demanded 
Number Three ghoulishly— ‘‘there’s 
something up!” 

“Perhaps they’ve found a pub,” 
suggested Number Two. “McCuaig 
and Parsons were in the boat. You’d 
think the Old Man would know better 
by this time.” 

“There isn’t a single pub on the 
whole island,” said Number One. “I 
think we’d better go and see if every- 
thing’s all right. Jarvis and I will 
go in the port lifeboat: you stand by 
the ship.” 

Number Three disappeared at once, 
and presented himself on the boat-deck 
a few moments later with a pronounced 
bulge in the right-hand pocket of his 
lammy coat. 
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“What have you got there, Bo’sun ?” 
inquired Number One, as Mr. Daggs 
sidled past him bearing a long bundle. 

“A blanket, Mr. Phelps,” innocently 
replied the Bo’sun, with a _con- 
spiratorial wink at Number Three. 

“What’s in it?” demanded Number 
One. 

“Well, Sir “ 

“Tt’s the Lewis gun,” said Number 
Three, seeing there was nothing else 
for it. “I thought we’d better have it 
with us, just in case.” 

“Well, all right,” said Number One, 
taking a firm grip of his professional 
loyalty, “but stow it out of sight, for 
heaven’s sake.” 

The Ashendines rowed ‘ashore, dis- 
embarked in silence, and skirmished 
stealthily up the empty village street, 
stopping dead in their tracks as a 
whip-like crack re-echoed among the 
hills to the left. 

“A shot!” hissed Number Three. 

“More like a tree splitting with the 
frost,” whispered Number One un- 
easily. “Let’s have a look at that 
building near the church. There’s a 
lot of tracks leading that way.” 

The double windows of the school- 
house were opaque with frost, but 
faint sounds of activity could be heard 
on drawing near. 

“Open the door,” said Number One. 

Drawing a large revolver from his 
pocket, Number Three thrust open the 
door with great violence. 

“Shhh!!!” said an indignant voice 
within. “Come on in if you’re coming, 
and shut the tarnation door!” _ 

Hastily secreting his weapon, Number 
Three stepped across the threshold 
just as the master of the Ashendine 
was pushed unwillingly to his feet near 
the head of a well-spread table. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, 
greatly embarrassed by loud applause 
from the assembled inhabitants of 
Benson’s Landing, “‘little did I think, 
when I came to look for Mr. Brazill 
this morning, that I should have the 
pleasure of proposing the health of his 
bride .. .” 





° ° 


““A wave consists in the transfer from 
point to point in some medium of a change 
of some nature which is repeated periodically 
at each point of the medium periodic both 
in time at the same place and in space at 
the same time along a line called the 
direction of propagation.” — Extract from 
“Physics for Engineers,” by Sir Ambrose 
Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.RS. 


See ? 
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Sunday at the Donaltown Arms 


WAY to tell Sunday at the 
Donaltown Arms from any 
other day is by looking very 

closely at the people; for instance, 
Mrs. McTeviot the proprietress has a 
hat instead of a hair-net, and her sons 
have clean kilts and faces and knees, 
because she is taking them to morning 
service. By ten-fifteen all the people 
who are going to church have great- 
coats; mufflers, umbrellas and even 
snow-boots, and are shaking a lot of 
crumbs out of their gasmask-cases 
to make room for prayer books and 
threepenny bits. The people who are 
not going to church have left off their 
R.N.V.R. uniform and are blowing on 
their fingers, stamping their feet or 
crouching over a small smoky fire in 
what Mrs. McTeviot calls the wee 
lounge, dressed in thick sweaters and 
heavy tweed trousers. Flossie the 
waitress wears her black satin from 
breakfast onwards, and Lieutenant 
Donne thinks this must be partly 
because she has a warm woolly vest 
underneath, and partly because the 
R.N.V.R. have a holiday from their 
course at H.M.S. Dogfish, so she can 
count on meeting Sub-Lieutenant 
Cinder every time she comes in with a 
tray of glasses. 

If you stand with the back of your 
legs to the fire in the wee lounge on 
Sunday morning, and your head up in 
the cold, you can watch your breath 
coming out in a sort of steam; beyond 
a little square of fancy carpet and a 
wide edging of plain boards, a frozen 
pattern on the window and a row of 
icicles, you can watch a crowd of 
people hunting in a whirl of snow for 


eleven differently shaped churches. 
Lieutenant Donne has been to look at 
all of these to discover what Disraeli 
meant by the best style of Christian 
architecture, for a book on nineteenth- 
century church-building he is thinking 
of writing. Sub-Lieutenant Cinder has 
been round them all too, trying to 
borrow the right sort of hymn-book 
for his friend the captain of H.M. 
Microscopic Launch 0099, who was 
holding a special service on board to 
read his own banns at, and wanted a 
naval hymn he said he remembered in 
praise of the righteous man “slow to 
anchor.” 

Perhaps the most noticeable thing 
about Sunday afternoon here is that 
all the armchairs have people sleeping 
in them. I think this is because of a 
strong convention in Scotland that no 
one plays golf then. Lieutenant Steer 
of the Royal Canadian N.V.R., with 
what Lieutenant Donne calls his 
untutored New World indifference to 
prejudice, and Sub-Lieutenant Cinder 
tried to once, but were frightened off 
by a threatening crowd in wait for 
them near the first green. Afterwards 
two laundries boycotted the R.N.V.R.’s 
washing asa protest, the bank-manager 
wrote to the Donaliown Weekly Tidings, 
and Mrs. McTeviot burned a new 
cardboard cut-out model fleet of her 
youngest boy Sandy’s in the kitchen 
furnace. The next week Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Cinder had a letter printed in 
the paper, which Lieutenant Donne 
helped him compose, with a signature 
he thought up himself: Pro Bono 
NavTaRUM, and everybody had to 
make do for underclothes on the few 


odds-and-ends Flossie the waitress 
managed to wash while Mrs. McTeviot 
was out of the kitchen. 

Other ways of telling Sunday are 
that letters to England have to be 
posted on the Glasgow bus instead 
of at the post office, and that the 
day-before-yesterday’s Times must be 
fetched from the fish-and-chip shop 
instead of from the newsagent. All 
the R.N.V.R. learned at school, before 
they thought of joining the R.N.V.R., 
to write letters on Sundays, so 
Lieutenant Donne waits for the bus in 
the snow while Sub-Lieutenant Cinder 
is at evening service with the girl he 
now speaks of as the “lassie” he has 
made friends with. The fish-and-chip 
shop is called Meotti and was dis- 
covered by Lieutenant Donne when 
the newsagent told him sternly “Ye 
must gang to the Italians if ye want 
Sunday trading.” 


The easiest way of telling Sunday 
though at the Donaltown Arms is by 
the different set of faces in the bar, for 
there is a convention that everybody 
who is not actually staying in the hotel 
must cycle or ski to the next hotel at 
Kiltloch for their Sunday drinks, to 
establish their bona fides as travellers. 
The new set of faces in the bar belongs 
to the population of Kiltloch, who have 
cycled or ski’d to the Donaltown Arms 
to establish their bona fides as travellers. 
This goes on all over Scotland, and it 
has never been worked out how the 
exchange increases the consumption of 
liquor, what effect it has on the wear 
and tear of the roads, or what it does 
to the ski trade. 
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